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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
The Autumn Term of this Institution will open 
9th month, 6th. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
ALBERT K. SMILEY. 
Principal. 














sie, N. Y. “Location elevated, grounds ample and 
retired. Rooms well furnished and ventilated. 
Bath reoms, with hot and cold water. Instruction 
thorough in everydepartment. Apparatus new and 
complete. Lecturers: Rev. T. K. Beecher, Rev. 
A. J. Upson, Charles Avery, L. L. D., aud others. 
A limited number of pupils admitted. Address 

MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal and Proprietor. 


HOWLAND SCHOOL, 

At UNION SPRINGS, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y., 
For the Higher Culture of Woman, opens Ninth 
month sth, 1871, and offers four full Collegiate 
Courses of Study. Send jor Circulars to above ad- 
dress. 47 2m 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 
direct from Paris a lot of 


MIXT BAREGE! MIXT BAREGE! 
FOR SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 


This very scarce and desirable article is superior 
to any he bas had for several years. 


44, 5-4, 7-4, 84 White Silk Cashmere Shawls at 
reduced prices. 


Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 

Plain Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 

Brown, Mode and Drab India Silks reduced to $1.75. 

Fine Maconnas, Dark Shades, our importation, 
874 cts. to $1.00. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 
At greatly reduced prices. 
Please call and examine his stock. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Or Yearly Meeting Boarding School, at 
Union Springs, N. Y. 


On Cayuga Lake. 


The Autumn Term opens on the 13th of 9th mo., 
and continues 14 weeks, ending 12th mo. 20th. The 
price per term for the children of members of New 
York Yearly Meeting is $68; for others $73. 
Important additional improvements are in pro- 
gress for the comfort avd convenience of the stu- 
dents; it is intended that vigor and thoroughness 
shall characterize the departments of learning, while 
great care will be taken to encourage moral and re- 
ligious ivfluences. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to 
ELIJAH COOK, Jz., Superintendent, at the Institu- 
tion, orto J. J. THUMAS, Resident Manager, 

50 6t. Union Springs, N. Y. 








 ® Wr Anis 
Swab Fri Suseudion 


Every lover of fruit, every amateur, every market | 
gardener, every fruit-grower, should have this 
pamphlet. Price only 25 cts., post-paid. 

Every lover of fruit and flowers should also sub- 
seribe for 


The Fruit Recorder and 


Cottage Gardener, 


A monthly paper at only $1 00 per vear, or, if the 
back numbers from First month, 1871, are taken, 
we will send for 60 cents the twelve vumbers for 
the year,— barely the cost of paper and printing. 
Sp-cimen copy sent free 
Flowers and fruits offered to those who get up 
clubs, or a liberal cash premium offered. Address 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
P. 8 —Don’t subscibe for any other horticultural 


paper for 1872 until you see a specimen of the Re 
corder. 


POEMS OF HOME LIFE. 


An exceedingly rich and sweet selection, the very 
flower and heart of home, in poetry. Square 32mo, 
elegantly bound. 80 cts., $1.00. 

A choice collection of well known poems adapted 
to almost every phase of home life. The selections, 
which are remarkable for their sweetness and pu 
rity and generally fervent religious character, and 
which embrace some of the oldest as well as some 
of the newest poetry in the language, are admirably 
arranged and issued in a tasteful volume. — Philada. 
Inquirer. 








PUBLISRED BY THE 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia Depository, 


1408 Chestnut Street. 





WANTED, the following numbers of Friends’ 
Review, to complete a file: Vol. 15, No. 52; Vol. 
19, No 1. A liberal allowance wili be made for 
either of these, if sent to this office. 51 4t 


0. E. PRATT, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Iaw, 
No. 2 PEMBERTON EQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Business p'omptly and carefully attended to for 
parties at a distance. 





Brooks’ Seminary for Youngs 
Ladies, 7 


Cor. of Southeast and Hanscom Avenues, Pokeep- é 


$ 


t- 


FRIENDS 


Dr. T. A. D. FORSTER, 
DENTIST, 
1320 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Office hours, from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
References :—John M. Whitall, 1317 Filbert St. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 1623 Filbert St. Jas. Whitall, 
<4 Race St. Robert Pearsall Smith, 1315 Filbert 


WILSON’S 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST. 
SOLD ON THE EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


General Agents, 
42 ly 914 Chestnut St. Phila. 


or Cincinnati, 0. 





-* hy 
100 Ibs. of the © — 
D nt will pain 
Cosseiee, of ‘Lead, and wear ear 
For circulars, send ten cen 
s. BOWEN, ° 
North 4th St 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TEA. ¢ COFFEE 


Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRICES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00, $1.20, $1.30, 
and $1.50 per lb. ROASTFD COFFEE, 25, 28, 36 
and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 

from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 
FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
ef Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
Sree of charge. 

B® City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 


pee WIRE RAILING, 
For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, ¢c 
WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c. 


Manufactured by M. WALKER & SON, 
No. 805 Market 8St., Philada. 
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MERSHON’S RUSSIAN HEATERS. 


Cooking Ranges, Low Down Grates, 
Latrebe. Heaters, Portable Heat- 
ers, Fireplace Heaters, Siate Man- 
tels,Gas Ovens, Registers, Chimney 
Ventilators, and Confectioners? 
Candy Furnaces. 


Philadelphia, 34 month, 1868. 
Danigt Mzrsuon’s Sons: 

It gives me pleasure to say that your new im- 
proved Wrought-Iron Air-tight Heaters have given 
me entire satisfaction during the last severe winter. 
Notwithstanding the very cold weather, my house 
has been comfortably warm day and night, saving, 
I believe, at least one-third of the ordinary quantity 
of coal. I can cheerfully recommend them to all 
who are in want of a first-class Heating Apparatus. 

Joun M. Wuitatt, 1317 Filbert St. 

For other references, see Friends’ Review, No. 42, 
Vol. 20, and No. 8, Vol. 21. 

Send for descriptive Circulars to 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS, 
N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, 


ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHON. 
GAS LOGS FOR FIREPLACES. 
82 ly. 





What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 
We can do allour washing without the troubie 
of boiling or using hot water. 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies, you can save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Paper 
on your Walls, and avoid the unpleasant smell and 
steam from the filthy hot soap suds. You can 
cleanse easily and thoroughly all kinds of wearing 
apparel, frem the fine silk ribbon or fancy knit 
nubia, to the Heavy Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, 
Quilts, Carpets and Paints, without hot water. 

As a BATH SOAP it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get MOORE’S SOAP, with the LITTLE 
TUB on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more soap, 
and let the clothes soak a little longer. 

Will you try it? I think it will please you. A 
fair trial is all [ ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
39 3m 


‘ Office, 32 N. 5th St., Philads. 
C. N. WILLS, Agent for New Jersey. Same office. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM J. ALLINSON. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
At No.109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
BY ALICE LEWIS. 


- 

Price, PAYABLE IN ADvANoE, ‘T'wo dollars perannum. Singe 
Nos. 5 cts. each. Quarterly postage on this paper, 5 cts., 
to be paid in advance, at the Post-office ad iressed. 


CONTENTS. 
Benjamin Seebohm—Extracts from his American Cor- 
TOSPONGONCE..........ccccccrceerrrversseseseorsscecees ccundeapeensoncon M. 1 
The Education that fits for Business, for Citizenship 
ah idee <scirnessstdntiie chenhhdne etrdnins Thos. Chase, A. M. 
Prayer in every day Exigencies...............Christian Press, 
The Arabic Language at Sierra Leone and Bathurst 
Eprroriat :—Corea—To Subscribers and Correspondents 
—Eariham Endowment—Cond-nsations ...............00e+ 
Marriage ano Deatus 
Home for Aged and Infirm Persons...................000.8. P 
Christian Work in France 
Tanti crete cnocatebencthes cccctimnesinens E. Clare Miller 
Continuation of Deep Sea Explorations........... 4thrnaum 
Portry:—The Beautifial Gate.............cccccsesersssseee ceesee-eeees 
Summary or News 


EXTRACTS FROM THE AMERICAN CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF BENJAMIN SEEBOHM. 


The recollections connected with the re- 
ligious visit of our beloved friend, Benjamin 
Seebohm, to America, are no doubt fresh in 
the minds of many. His abiding Christian 
interest in his brethren of the same household 
of faith cannot be forgotten by them. But 
as his lips have no longer language, we be- 
lieve that the legacies of his pen are left for 
our profit. With a few connecting remarks, 
we would distribute some of these to the 
readers of the Review. May they be blessed 
to the welfare of souls. “He being dead yet 
speaketh,” 

BENJAMIN SEEBOHM, accompanied by his 
beloved friend, Robert Lindsay, embarked 
from Liverpool and arrived at New York in 
the fall of 1846. Proceeding towards Phila- 
delphia, he remained for a day at Burlington, 
New Jersey, to visit his dear friend, Stephen 
Grellet. He attended there the meeting for 
Divine worship, and in his ministry alluded 
to S. G. as his father in the Truth, saying 
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“that but for his faithfulness he might never 
have been prepared for the service of his 
Lord, in which he was now engaged.” In 
referring to the journal of S. Grellet, we find 
a most interesting account of their first meet- 
ing in 1814, while B. Seebohm was but a 
youth. In the course of his second visit to 
Europe, 8. G. arrived at Pyrmont in Ger- 
many, a celebrated watering place, and was 
disappointed in not meeting witha Friend, 
who he had hoped would act as his inter- 
preter. He was pressed in spirit, not only 
on account of his exercise for his fellow pro- 
fessors, who met there, but for the visitors at 
the Springs. In this strait he says, “I poured 
forth my soul to the Lord, whol knew could 
on a way for me, when all seemed to be 
closed up. As I was going to their meeting, 
and saw a considerable number of strangers 
drawing towards it, a great exercise came 


*|upon me, for I did not see how help was to 


come; but I endeavored to possess my soul 

in patience, to see what the Lord would do 

for His great name. On entering the house, 
I was told that very probably a youth, who 

was pointed out to me, who understood En- 
glish well, could act as interpreter should I 

need one. He was only about sixteen years 
of age, and on my asking him whether he 
thought he could undertake the office, he re- 
plied, “ he would do his best.” “ I was brought 
under great weight in that meeting, but I 

felt also the Lord’s power to arise into do- 
minion, with a little faith, that, in attempting 

to communicate to the company present what 
I thought to be the word of the Lord to 
them, all would be well; I rose on my feet 
and the dear boy stood by my side, and in- 
terpreted for me into German, as I went on, 
with all readiness. I felt much attached to 
him and he became my faithful and kind 
helper through all the meetings I had at 
Pyrmont a the vicinity, and in my visits 
to the families of those under our name in 
that district.” It was truly a privilege to 
witness, more than thirty years afterwards, 
the meeting “of the aged Christian father 
and of his son in the faith,” and to behold 
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them rejoicing together in the blessed hope 
of the Gospel, and in the service of their dear 
Lord and Master, Jesns Christ. 

Arriving in Philadelphia, which be had 
long looked forward to as a field of especial 
labor, B. Seebohm was most earnestly and fer- 
vently engaged to do all the will of the Lord. 
That he was not permitted, through the sad 
diversity of view which existed among some 
of the prominent Friends of that day, to dis- 
charge a most interesting and important 
part of his Gospel mission, that of a religious 
visit to the families of Friends, wasever a source 
of sorrow both to himself and to a Jarge part of 
our Church in Philadeiphia. But his Chris- 
tian labors were blessed to many souls, for 
whom, to the very peaceful end of his de- 
voted life, he felt the warmest solicitude that 
they might grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of their Lord and Saviour, 

A beautiful feature in the character of B. 
Seebohm was the abiding, tender Christian love 
he felt for those with whom he had mingled 
in Gospel fellowship. In his letters he al- 
ludes to the “ mental visits” he paid to them 
while journeying over the mountain ridges of 
Pennsylvania, or through the lonely pine 
forests of New Jersey, his heart warming 
with love and strong desires that the God of 
love and peace might be with them and bless 
them. In the firmness of his own faith, his 
prayer was, that God would be as a wall of 


defence round about them, until the bless- 
ing of peace should come under the heaven- 
ly influence of Him who is the Prince of 


Peace. “ Be of a hopeful mind,” he would 
say, “and of a really trustful spirit.” “In 
quietness and confidence possess ye your 
souls,” was his watchword, “and God wil 
supply all your needs, according to the riches 
of His glory by Christ Jesus.” 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to fol- 
law him minutely in his journeyings over our 
widely extended Continent, but rather to re- 
vive in the bearts of many for whom his soul 
was poured out, his fervent longings for their 
spiritual welfare. He prayed for the peace 
of the Church, interceding at the throne of 
Grace for its deliverance from its afflictions. 
Being a second time in Ohio he says, “ The 
outlines of our movements may probably, in 
one way or another, have come to your knowl- 
edge; the filling up is not so easily penned.” 
But he blesses God for His manifold mercies, 
and speaks of the comfort he felt in “the 
calm solemnity which was vouchsafed in the 
week-day meeting at Mount Pleasant.” From 
North Carolina he writes, “ Having nothing 
in view but the faithful support of Ais cause, 
the upright in heart need not fear; it is given 
to the Lamb and his followers to have the 
victory.” 

Meeting with some religious sentiments in 
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the writings of a spiritually minded Christian 
not of our denomination, that were closely 
allied to “ genuine Quakerism” as he termed 
it, he expresses his joy at finding such views 
now and then without our borders, and then 
proceeds to say: “Who, then, is the genuine 
full grown Quaker, but the man who, disen- 
cumbered from everything that is not really 
part and parcel of the Truth, in principle 
and in practice, can look with a humble, con- 
trite and believing heart to Jesus as the rock 
of his salvation, and “standing fast in that 
liberty with which Christ makes free,” does 
under the government and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, really follow Him as his perfect 
example? Who is he but the man who, as 
George Fox says, “lives and walks in Christ 
Jesus,” who has “nothing between his soul 
and God but Christ,” in whom he has light, 
life, peace and salvation ?” 

Being in deep sympathy with some of his 
friends, he writes; “ My mind has visited you, 
and many besides, who are dear to me, near 
and about you, with the inquiry, how is it 
with you? Tho’ I know but little about it, 
our ‘God seeth you.’ His children walk by 
faith, not by sight, but amidst all the waves 
and the billows that toss themselves round 
about them, and dash together at their feet, 
in that faith they can behold ‘the Lord sit- 
ting upon the flood, sitting King forever;’ 
they can stay their souls upon Him, and put 
their trust in Him, who is ‘ Master of the 
storm’ without being shaken in mind or moved 
away from the hope of the Gospel.” 

In the education of the youth of our society 
his interest was warmly expressed, and it 
was matter of deep regret to him to find 
in some parts of our western country so few 
opportunities for obtaining an education in 
accordance with our “truly Christian profes- 
sion.” His influemce was exerted to aid 
Friends in their efforts to accomplish this de- 
sirable object. But while he fully appreci- 
ated the value of literary attainment, he ever 
placed above it the saving knowledge of the 
Gospel. On one occasion, after expressing his 
love for two of his young friends, he says, 
“may I recall to them, who are so well en- 
gaged in storing their youthful minds with 
that which is profitable, as I know them to 
be, the lines of a poet, not always proof, per- 
haps, against criticism. 

* But foremost of all studies, let me not 


Forget to bid thee learn Christ’s faith by heart, 
Study its truths, and practice its bebests ; 
* * * * * * 


They will be-with thee when all else have gone, 
Mind, body, passion ; all wear out, not 
Faith nor Truth.’ 


Then to one more especially he adds, “ If 
the cross sometimes sits harder than it was 
wont to do, shrink not from it; it will open 
the way to a treasure in the secret of the 
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mind far richer than all the mines of Calli- | 
fornia, the full possession of which in the eo- 
joyment of the ‘unsearchable riches of 
Christ,’ I very much long for both.” 

Commenting upon two articles respecting 
“The Quakers,” one of which appeared in a 
German Encyclopedia, the other in an Amer- 
ican pictorial history, the former of which} 
was encomiastic, the latter derogatory, he| 
was led into the following remarks: “ How | 
important that those who have been taught 
to know and to love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, should all be ‘ careful to maintain 
good works ;’ that, rooted and grounded a | 
Him, and established in the faith, they should 
abound therein with thanksgiving, and be | 
especially careful, faithfully to uphold all 
those precious testimonies to the purity and 
simplicity, the spirituality and all-sauctify- 
ing power, the comprehensively practical 
character of true Christianity, as embodied 
and exhibited in genuine Quakerism. That 
none of these, especially, should allow them 
selves to consider as merely conventional, 
and therefore of little consequence, anything 
appertaining to our Christian profession, 


which is really rooted and grounded in the 
truth ;—which is but the healthful and vigo 
rous growth of the plant, from the upright 
stem to the outmost fruit-bearing branch. 
How unspeakably important that none who 


have come to the foundation, who have been 
drawn to it, should so mistake as on that 
account to think any part of the superstruc- 
ture of less moment; lest they cause the 
Truth to be evil spoken of, and render the 
very foundation a matter of jealousy aud sus 
p:cion to those who, peradventure, may think 
more of the edifice than the base upou which 
it reats—because the one is obvious, the other 
hidden. True Quakerism needs both; it is 
destroyed by the loss of either; it is marred 
in its beauty and strength if the foundation 
be injured, or the superstructure be violated. 
Would that our beloved young people did all 
see and feel this;—the love of Christ their 
Saviour, would then constrain them to ‘ catch 
all the little foxes which destroy the tender 
grapes,’ to think it an honor to suffer shame, 
and bear reproach for his name, who died for 
them,—to be faithful and unflinching in com- 
pletely carrying out, in all its bearings, and 
in all the extent, the great principle of sim- 
plicity and truthfulness; then al/ our testi- 
monies would be borne in a truly Christian 
spirit, the root would not lack its appropri- 
ate fruit. The mere empty shell is idiot of 
little value, but who does not see its import- 
ance even to preserve the kernel ?” 

On the occasion of the death of an eminent 
Elder in our religious society, I. Seebohm 
makes the following impressive remarks: 

His sun has set in brightness, and on his 
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account we may humbly rejoice and give 
thanks. Well stricken in years, he has fallen 
asleep in Jesus, in a good old age, full of 
days and full of honor, even that honor 
which cometh from God only. Duriog a long 
life, unspotted from the world, he was an ex- 
ample to the believers, in word, in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity, 
and an humble walk with God, abiding under 
the shadow of His wing.—If it be right for 
those who have an ear to hear, to listen to 
what the Spirit saith unto the Churches, may 
we not, as it regards all such, distinctly hear 
the voice of instruction in the language of 
the Aposile, ‘ whose faith follow, considering 
the end of their conversation, Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever.’ It 
was through Him the Redeemer, whom he 
knew and whom he loved, that he has ob- 
tained the victory and the crown, and clothed 
with the unspotted robes of his righteousness, 
exceeding white, as snow, so as no fuller on 
earth can white them, the eye of faith can, 
with reverent thankfulness, behold him now 
among the great multitude which no man 
can number, ascribing ‘Salvation unto our 
God who sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb.’ Wherefore on his account we 
need not mourn, and do not weep; but how 
different is the feeling when we look at our- 
selves, and our children, and the church! 
Where are the Elishas to catch the mantle 
as it falls, when the Elijahs are one after 
another finishing their course and ascending 
to meet the Lord that they may be for ever 
with Him. 
‘Is Israel left without resource. 
And have we no supp'ies ? 
Yes, while the dear Redeemer lives, 
We have a boundless store, 
And shall be fed with what he gives, 
Who lives for evermore.’”’ 
(To be continued.) 
aqpiuer 


THE EDUCATION THAT FITS FOR BUSINESS, 
FOR CITIZENSHIP, AND FOR LIFE. 
An Address to the Graduating Class of 1871 
at Haverford College. 
BY THOMAS CHASE, M. A. 

Those years of study in these tranquil 
shades which seemed so long when you 
looked forward to them in the beginning— 
how short they are now in the retrospect !— 
are past; and with a peculiar pleasure, as 
though after a long voyage you were about 
to set foot upon a new world of wonder and 
of beauty, you hail the scenes of active life 
which open before your vision, in the busy 
haunts of men. It may be that your ardent 
fancy paints those scenes in brighter colors 
than the reality will present; but at this 
hour I would not say one word to lessen the 
eagerness with which you long to exert your 
energies in the manly tasks of life, and the 
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generous enthusiasm with which you resolve | shalt thou earn thy bread ; 


REVIEW. 


’ and isit right 


to win some of the prizes which await stout|enough that the first question which the 


hearts and resolute endeavors. Nor can we 


exaggerate the value of this blessed boon of| 


life, which we have received from our heav- 
enly Father—the splendor of its possibili- 
ties, the magnitude of its capacities ; and less 
than map must he be, who, having enjoyed 
special advantages of training and culture, 
does not aspire to be something more than a 
cipher in the world—to be a power, benefi 
cent, helpful, gaining for himself some meas 
ure of the fulness of the good of life, and 
doing something to make his fellows better 
and happier. You are here to-night not 
only to hear those words of affectionate fare 
well which your teachers feel arise from their 
inmost hearts, but also to see if your Alma 
Mater has not some last instructions, some 
parting message of counsel and good cheer, 
which shall aid you in the long march and 
the hard battle which may await you in days 
to come. 

Perhaps the first thing you should ask 
yourselves is, where you stand now. The 
artisan must know the quality of his tools 
and the strength and skill of his arm before 
he can tell what work he may undertake; 
the merchant must know the exact extent of 
his capital and credit, and understand the 
probabilities of success in the ventures he 
makes: nor will it, harm you to take account 
of your intellectual stock and weigh well your 
mental resources. 

There is such a thing as intangible capi- 
tal: as the good will of an establishment: 
and there is the tangible capital which the 
eye can see and value at once. I buy out a 
trading house advantageously situated and 
enjoying the patronage of a large number of 
regular customers, and I can afford to give a 
very much higher price for it than for a 
warehouse and a stock of goods equally 
valuable in themselves, but located in the 
midst of a poorer and less populous commu- 
nity. This sure demand, this run of good 
custom, is a large part of the value; it may 
be worth even more than the solid storehouse 
and the goods that can be weighed and 
handled. So in education : there are values 
in its results which are evident at first view, 
and which may be estimated and priced; 
there are others more delicate and less ap- 
parent, which may not always be appreciat- 
ed on Change, but which are values, never- 
theless, and values of which the experienced 
and the wise, who can look below the surface, 
make great account. 

We need not quarrel, in itself, with that 
general disposition of the public mind which 
demands, in everything, what are called 
practical results. “In the sweat of thy 
brow”—whether by manual or mental toil— 


world asks of a young man is, how fit is he 
for bread earning? They are very narrow- 
minded and very much in the wrong, who 
think that this is the on/y question to he 
atked. But wecan find no fault with the 
question itself; nor need we have any doubt 
as to our answer, when this question is put 
in regard to one who has madea good use 
of his course in college. J believe that a 
sound and thorovgh collegiate education is 
directly conducive to success in practical 
business. 

Of course. this college does not pretend to 

a commercial academy; and whatever 
business or profession any one of you may 
take up, it will be necessary for you to go 
through a special course of practice and 
training to fit you for its duties. Wherever 
you go, you must serve your apprenticeship ; 
and the less impatient you are at the bh gin- 
ing, the less unwilling to lay upon yourselves 
the lowliest duties and take the lowest place, 
the more docile, attentive, and industrious 
you are, the more rapid will be your progress, 
and the more brilliant your final success. 
But your college course is not wanting in its 
direct applicaticns as fitting you for the differ- 
ent kinds of busine:s, as well as subserving 
its main purpose of general, foundatio nal 
culture, in preparing you for intelligent, ele- 
vated, and comprehensive Life, in whatever 
sphere of action your energies may be called 
out. Itis well that you should understand 
the fact: for, after leaving college, there is a 
momentary temptation for a man to think, 
“It would have been better for me to have 
been learning my trade, than to have been 
studying classics and mathematics and a 
host of things whieh are going ‘o be of no 
use to me in the business from which I am 
to gain my livelihood, and in which my ac- 
tive energies are to be spent.” 

Of course, if instead of going to college, 
a boy at 16 or 17 should go into a store or a 
counting room, at the end of four years he 
will know vastly more about the particular 
business of the establishment than a young 
man who enters it fresh from college; but it 
does not follow that he will understand the 
business five years /ater any better than the 
college graduate, or that he will make a 
more successful man of business. 

Nor is the liberally educated young man 
without some results of his training which 
are of immediate practical use. Quickness 
and accuracy in computation,—the result of 
extended mathematical studies ;—are no 
small recommendations of a clerk or ac- 
countant ; and the study of theory as well as 
practice, enables one to see or make the rule 
applicable to any special case, and thus gives 


he 
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him independence from the treachery of | 
memory. There is no one thing which you 
have studied here, a knowledge of which 
would not be a direct qualification for some} i 
one or other of the different professions and | | 
occupations of life; certainly not, when we| 
include teaching, a calling new regard: ed in| 
those com tunities which enjoy the highest | 
civilization and culture, as inferior to no 
other of the liberal professions. But it is in | 
the general training and strengthening of 
the intellect, the sharpening of the mind, 
making it quick to see, to grasp, to compre 
hend, to devise, to plan, that the directly | 
practical value of a liberal education for all! 
callings is found. Fiaancial operations, com- 
merce, manufactures, agriculture, and all 
the practical arts, furnish full scope for some 
of the best powers of the intellect; these rail- 
ways, these mines, these machine shops, these 
farms, these warehouses, all demand science 
and skill for their successful management ; 
and, other things being equal, he will be most 
successful in any of these fields, who, in addi- 
tion to the special knowledge and experience 
which they require, brings a mind best devel- 
oped and strengthened, and made quick, keen, 
and sagacious by general culture. 

The power of expression—of bringing out 
one’s exact thoughts in the most te sin; gy way 


—which is especially cultivated in colleges, 


may serve a good turn in business ; 
that the little world of college-life 
unless to the mere book-worm, an excellent 
school of human nature—which nature to 
know and understand is of no small advant-| 
age to one who would make his way in the 
busy haunts of men. 

But I need not confine myself to a priori 
arguments; I will appeal directly to fucts 

Tt was the remark of one of the oldest and 
most eminent merchants in Boston, the late 
Thomas H. Perkins, that he had noticed, 
during a long life, that when a graduate of 
Harvard went into business in that city, he 
was almost uniformly highly successful ; 
while of others who took up a mercantile 
life exactly the opposite was to be said in a 
large majority of cases. Our neighboring] 
city can tell the same, or a still better story 
for the graduates of Haverford. One of the 
most sagacious and successful, as well 
prominent and wealthy, business firms in 
Philadelphia—and what I shall say is no 
small confirmation of their shrewdness—ad- 
vertised for a clerk in the public journals a 
few years ago, with these words added A 
graduate of Haverford College, the 
Central High School, preferred.” 

Another practical result of a general 
character is the prestige of a college educa-| 
tion, and the vantage ground on which its| 
possessor is placed. This is, to be sure, a 


add, too, 
is often, 


“ 


or of 
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social rather than a business advantage; yet 
it conduces to one of the possessions which 
man values most highly,—the consideration 
in which he is held by his fellows. On this 
|point, however, a warning is sometimes 
needed, though not, I feel ‘well assured, by 
any of you; and that is, chat while society in 
general values highly the solid acquirements 
lof which a degree should be the guarantee, 
it has no patience with the vanity which 
demands distinction for the symbol rather 
than for the reality, nor for the pride that 
looks down upon those who have enjoyed in- 
He will only be laughed 
at for his. pains who thinks to strike the 


| world with awe by shaking his parchment 


diploma in its face. You will find not only 
equals, but superiors, among those whose 
opportunities of instruction have not been a 
tenth as great as yours. It is a rigid and 
constant eramination to which the great 
world of affairs every day subjects all alike, 
regardless of their antecedents; and she 


judges everybody, not by the insignia he 


wears, but by the solid work he does. What 
we hope for you is that you have learned to 
do such thorough, honest, effective work. 

We do not, then, undervalue (for who can 
deny their necessity and importance?) what 
the Germans call the “bread and butter 
sciences.” We trust that you have made 
here some solid acquisitions in them; and at 
all events that your college training will be a 
help rather than a hindrance in your future 
practical studies and business pursuits. But 
while we wish this, we wish something more: 
believing that all science is practical science, 
or, not to quarrel about a word, that all 
knowledges and all culture are good in them- 
sel ves—good for their own sakes—that, even 
so far as our career in this earthly life is 
concerned, we were born, not simply to heap 
up money and provide for our physical wants, 
but to study, to learn, to admire, to wonder, 
and to love! We believe that a// perfection 
is desirable—that it is well for a man so to 
cultivate his whole mind and nature as to 
furnis han example of high attainment and 
of complete and beautiful development, in 
order that he may have the greatest number 
of sources of happiness within | himself, so as to 
be in good measure independent of fortune, 

‘* Lord of himself if not of lands,”’ 
and that he may be of the greatest use, of 
which his nataral powers are capable, to him- 


| self, his friends, his country, and his race. In 
lother words, 


we believe that excellence and 
perfection are ends that should be pursued. 
And all this higher culture has indeed a 
practical value of its own. Even when it 
serves only to adorn and embellish our hu- 
man life, is it not a tangible good to give 
happiness by gratifying the taste and the 
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er sensibilities, to smooth sometimes a| citizenship, 
finer sensibilities, to sm 


wrinkle on the brow of eare, and to scatter 
ro in the weary path of toil? The pres- 
ence of a man of truly noble and refined 
culture is a blessing to any community. 

But it has uses nobler still. In all the 
higher functions of human society, both civil 
and religious, there is great need of men of 
enlarged ‘and cultivated minds. In Church 
and State, and in social life, shall America 
ever sink to the condition of Paris and of 
France? The answer will depend very much 
upon the number and the influence of our 


ses 


Secs 
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cannot escape (even if, whether 
from selfishness or from morbid asceti- 
cism, we would,) the responsibilities of joint: 
sovereignshfp which it confers, it is peculiar- 
ly important that we make, each one of us, 
as loyal children of the land we love, our 
full contribution to the purity of her religion, 
the sweetness of her culture, and the justice 


of her laws. 
(To be continued.) 


+e 


PRAYER IN EVERY DAY EXIGENCIES. 


Let me here relate an incident which 


men of thorough and truly sound and libera]|came to my knowledge some years ago, oc- 
education, Bigotry, superstition, and tyran- | curring in the life of a minister’s wife who 


ny, allied with vices which rot out a na 


now dwells with the angels. She told it to 


tion’s life, on the one hand, infidelity and| me herself when I was a young housekeeper, 
lawlessness on the other, can never make and perplexed, as both young and old house- 
headway in a country where the reins of| keepers are apt to be, on account of domes- 


power are held by candid, clear-sighted judg- | tics, 


ments, and enlightened, well-balanced minds. 
Yet even while public virtue—the only bal 
wark of a State—remains unimpaired, the 
prosperity and happiness of the people are 
affected incaleulably by the wisdom and in 
telligence of the measures adopted by its 
rulers. It is a characteristic of men of na 
tural ability but of untrained or half-trained 
minds, that they are all the time tinkering in 
affairs of State. The number of crude, mis 
shapen theories which they can bring forward 
on any subject, is astonishing. One of the 
best results of thorough culture, on the other 
hand, is a certain modesty in the estimate 
of our own ideas, and the disposition to try 
and test a theory on every side before putting 
it forth confidently as containing the solution 
of any question. So, too, in the church. 
Narrowness and dogmatism,—the mule 
headed determination to be Pauline, or Pe- 
trine, or of Apollos, instead of simply and 
purely of Christ, recognizing as brothers all 
others of every name, who are also of Him 


—are especially characteristic of men of 


little enlightenment and of partial, one sided 
culture. Uncharitableness, petty criticism, 
blind reverence for symbols in place of reali 
ties, intolerance of differences of opinion or 
even of expression,—all these fruitful causes 
of evil in the Christian church have no 
remedy short of the fulness of Divine grace, 
(but that is a remedy even with the most ig- 
norant and uncultivated), so powerful as 
wide and generous intellectual development. 

Great is the demand for sound thought 
and scholarship to shape the creed, the laws, 
and the institutions of a country. The more 
largeness of view and clearness of vision the 
educated men of any land possess, the better 
are its beliefs and the more beneficent and 
stable are its institutions likely to be. For us, 





“You will have to apply where I did,” 
said she, after learning of my trouble, 
“Where was that?” I eagerly asked. 
Said she, “I had been very seriously tried 
and annoyed for some time with poor help, 
and with the difficulty at last of obtaining 
any at all; and had been compelled to do 
without. That was seemingly impossible, for 
any length of time, with my large family, 
my frequent company, and the many calls 
upon my time and strength for parish-work. 
“One Friday evening I walked to the usual 
weekly prayer-meeting alone from choice, and 
took the time as I went for making that sub- 
ject one of special prayer. It was, at the 
moment, wy greatest care; and I felt that I 
must, and that I could, cast it upon Him 
who careth for us. I was wholly occupied 
in this way, till, as I came in sight of the 
church, my thoughts turned to the meeting, 
and I asked that my mind might be freed 
from this anxiety during the hour, and that 
I might enter into and enjoy its devotions.” 
She added, that, from the moment she took 
her usual seat, she had not one thought of 
her home cares, and felt herself rested and 


refreshed by the exercises of the meeting. 


At its close, as she stood near the door wait- 
ing for her husband to join her, a young girl 
hesitatingly approached ber, and asked if she 
was the minister’s wife. On being told she 
was, she said,— 

“Then perhaps you would helpme about 
getting a place, as I’m a stranger.” 

A few questions led to a partial engage- 
ment; and the next day she commenced a 
service in the minister’s family, which only 
ended with the death of my friend,—a ser- 
vice singularly faithful, whole-hearted and 
satisfactory. 

Maggie was a Scotch girl, already a true 


who, while we share the blessings of American | Christian ; and she afterward told to her mis- 
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tres her side of that evening’s experience. She 
had come from her country home to find in 
the city a household where her labor would 
have a money-value, and had been staying at 
a friend’s house till she feared her welcome 
was wearing, yet day after day disappointed 
in her search. Coming in at the close of a 
weary walk again without success, she went 
to her room, and prayed earnestly that somehow 
God would tell her what to do, and would 
help her. Soon she was called to supper, and 
while at the table heard the church bells, and 
was told on inquiry that it was prayer-meet- 
ing night in several of the churches. 

The thought struck her, that there was the 
place to look fora good family; and she 
went at once to the nearest charch. Who 
can doubt that she was directed there? 

Even in our lesser daily wants, when we 
can lovingly “ cast our burdens on the Lord,” 
the answering event sometimes seems almost 
a direct reward to our trusting faith.— Chris- 
tian Press, 


— <0 


THE ARABIC LANGUAGE AT SIERRA LEONE 


AND BATHURST. 

[The N. Y. Evangelist gives the following inter- 
esting passages from the notes of a miszionary 
named Blyden, who,travelling in Africa, in company 
with G@. I. Macauley, a native preacher, reached 


the Mohammedan village of Fulahtown on the 10th of 
last Fifth month. ] 


“This village contains about 300 inhabit- 
ants and a large mosque. We inquired for 
the book men of the village, and were pointed 
to a house in a retired nook, built in very 
commodious native style. We were received 
by the Muallim with true Oriental courtesy. 
But the interior of the house presented a far 
more comfortable aspect than would be pre- 
sented by a similar residence in Egypt or 
Syria. 

“ Mohammed Sanusi, the learned inmate, 
was seated at a table, on which were not only 
Arabic M3S., but printed Arabic books on 
subjects of current interest in the literary 
world. We were utterly astounded as he 
brought out of his private room volume after 
volume of Arabic literature. Among the 
books which he brought were the Mizar-al- 
hakh, by the late Dr. Pfander, a missionary 
in the East, and the reply to it, the Jzhar al- 
hakh, by a learned Mohammedan scholar. 
He went on to criticise what he called the un- 
fairness of Dr. Pfander in dealing with the 
subject. I asked him how he got these works. 
‘Oh,’ he replied in Arabic, ‘I ordered them 
from Triibner & Co., in London.’ He then 
surprised me still further by producing files 
of an Arabic newspaper, printed in the Levant, 
to which he isa regular subscriber, receiving 
it monthly by mail from England. He hap- 
pened to have duplicate copies of the num- 


ber for December, 1870, of which he gave me 
one. He then showed me a copy of the 
Arabic Testament and Psalms, latety printed 
by the American Bible Society, with the 
Arabic of which he expressed himself as 
particularly delighted. He said it was the 
only portion of the Christian Scriptures in 
that translation in his possession, and ex- 
pressed great desire to get the whole. I told 
him I had only one copy of the whole Bible 
in the Beirut translation. ‘You have the 
whole ?” he anxiously inquired. ‘ Yes,’ I re- 
plied, ‘the whole.’ ‘Oh do,’ he urged, ‘ let 
me see it—if you cannot part with it, do just 
let me have a look at it.” I told him it was 
in my large trunk which I had not brought 
away from the customs’ warehouse, but if he 
would go down with me on the following day, 
I would get permission from the officer to 
open my trunk and show it to him, and I 
would also present him with two copies of the 
Testament and Psalms similar to the one he 
had. We then conversed in Arabic until 
night-fall. I gave hima Turkish coin with 
an Arabic inscription, which he was very 
glad to get. Mr. Macauley expressed himself 
as having in that interview received more in- 
formation about the native Mohammedans, 
whom he had known, as he supposed, from 
his childhood, than ever he had before. 

“Thursday, May 11th. This morning very 
early Sanusi came down to my lodgings to go 
with me to look at the whole Arabic Scrip- 
tures in the Van Dyck translation. He had 
the coin I gave him yesterday, looking bright 
and shining, suspended around his neck with 
his beads. As he was too early for business 
at the warehouse, I spent about two hours in 
conversation with him, and in showing him 
some of my Arabic works. Among others, I 
showed him Zamakhshari’s Commentary on 
the Koran, in five volumes, and the first vol- 
ume of Chenery’s translation of Hariri (the 
only one yet out). He reads English aston- 
ishingly well, and he was so pleased with 
Chenery’s version of the great Arabie poet, 
especially his notes, that he urged upon me 
to sell it to him, as I could easily get another 
in England. I complied with his request. 

“He showed me an order which he was 
sending to Messrs. Trubner & Co. for an 
Arabic work, and another Arabic newspaper 
published at Cairo, and requested me, when 
[ reached London, to call upon Messrs. Trub- 
ner & Co. and explain to them what news- 
paper he meant, as it had been difficult for 
him to make them understand what he meant 
in his letters. 

“He accompanied me on board the steam- 
er when [ was leaving, and pronounced upon 
me all manner of blessings before he left me 
for the shore. 

“T shall certainly never forget Sanusi, and 
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the impression he made upon me. He was 
educated at Futah, and is a specimen of many 
others. I had not time on this occasion to 
visit the Mohammedan village at Fourah 
Bay, which I visited in January last. But 
all the Mohammedans along the Coast com- 
plain of the neglect with which they are 
treated by other book people. It is quite 
certain that missionaries acquainted with 
Arabic would have a very great influence 
among these people. 

“ Thursday, May 18, 10 A. M., arrived at 
Bathurst, River Gambia. Spent three hours 
on shore with Dr. Spilsbury, the colonial phy- 
sician, and Rev. George Nicol, colonial chap- 
lain, both natives of Sierra Leone. Dr. Spils- 
bury introduced me to a learned Mohamme- 
dan gentleman, who is the Government Arab- 
ic interpreter. When he found that I spoke 
Arabic, he pronounced me a good man, and 
showed me a letter in Arabic which he had 
that morning received from a town across the 
river. I found Rev. Mr. Nicol busily engaged 
in studying Arabic. He reads daily under a 
Muallim. I also gave him a copy of my 
translation of the Arabic letter from Musardu, 
in the appendix to Anderson’s book, of which 
I gave him a copy. Mr. Nicol assured me 
that there was a wide and interesting field all 
around him, extending to Futah. He says 
the natives around Bathurst would gladly 
send their children to any Christian school 
where Arabic was taught. The whole aspect 
of Bathurst is Oriental; the costume of the 
people so admirably adapted to the climate. 
On first landing at Bathurst one who haa 
seen Alexandria in Egypt is at once reminded 
of that city.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1871. 

Corea.—Well might the tender hearted 
poet Wm. Cowper complain of heart sick- 
ness and lacerated ears, in consequence of 


‘* Every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 


We are painfully anxious respecting the af- 
fairs of Corea, and the behavior of profess- 
ing Christian nations towards the Pagan in 
habitants of that Asiatic peninsula. It seems 
that a strong antipathy to foreigners prevails 
in Corea, with a determined policy of non- 
intercourse. However mistaken and wrong 
this policy, there is, we conceive, no right to 
interfere with it except by moral suasion. If 
Christian ministers, under the pressure of 
duty and at their Lord’s command, feel bound 
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to carry the pure peaceable gospel into such 
a realm, they must go in the love of their Mas- 
ter, in the spirit of martyrdom, and so live, 
act, and epeak that they can finally say to the 
objects of their concern, in the words of Paul: 
“Ye are our witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and unblamably we be- 
haved ourselves among you.” If they go not 
in such a spirit as this, it is clear to us 
that they had better stay away among their 
inconsistent fellow professors. To go into a 
Pagan land for the purpose of Christian pro- 
pagandism and te resent and punish injury, 
instead of crying: “ Father, forgive them,” 
—to carry revenge, hatred and bloodshed in 
the name of our holy religion,—is of neces- 
sity to close the hearts of the nation against 
Christianity, and probably to obstruct its 
reception for generations. A few years ago 
some French Jesuit missionaries were mur- 
dered, which we deeply deplore. Whether 
they had lived out the peaceable teachings of 
our Lord Jesus Christ we do not know. 
Their sincerity it is not ours to question. if 
their martyr blood was in any sense “ the 
seed of the Church,” how lamentable that 
such seed should be destroyed by acts of 
murderous revenge! Vengeance for the 
death of these, instigated the killing of more 
missionaries, in doing which the Corean min- 
isters verily thought that they did service to 
their deity, and they offered up sacrifices of 
thanksgiving at being rid of the foreigners, 
and said prayers in public that they might 
thus overcome all other intruders. Surviv- 
ing missionaries went with alacrity to the 
French invaders, using the knowledge of 
the country which they had gained by resi- 
dence, to guide the avengers to the destruc- 
tion of the benighted beings for the salva- 
tion of whose souls they had taken their 
abode in a distant and hostile land, The 
march of [so called] Christian armies carried 
death, pillage and desolation. If anything 
of value was possessed by the natives, it was 
taken as spoil. 

“The library of Kang- hoa wus transported on 
board the Admiral’s ship to be sent to Paris. It 
consisted of about three hundred volumes. The 
most curious of the spoils of Kang-hoa were a 
feries of folding white marble tablets, incased in 
gilt metal, h'ghly chesed, and edged with a crimson 


silk damask, with gilt inscriptions incised in the 
marble. They were found in the temple of the 
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royal residence. The execution of these tablets re- 
sembled more a workjof classic art, than the pro- 
duction of a pecple supposed to have only the 
tastes of barbarians. The inscriptions were in the 
written characters of China and Japan, and were 
found to be a code of moral law. They thus re- 
semble the commandments of the old law, graven 


on tables of stone and preserved in the temples.”’ 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


All these, and other rare and cherished 
articles were borne away, and children of a 
future age will probably hear the tradition 
that such irreplacable treasures existed, and 
were stolen by the Christians. 

The same determination to repel intrusion, 
(which is entitled to some respect as the 
policy of a sovereign nation,) has led to dif- 
ficulties with It is to be 
supposed that the early American approaches 
to Corea were attended with illegality, and 
they were resented with barbarity. It were 
unreasonable to expect of these people a 
knowledge, or an observance of international 
law and courtesy. We are distant from them 
many thousands ef miles, and if our pres 
ence and our commerce are unwelcome to 
them, it is easy for us to stay away. Why 
should we force ourselves upon them? It is 
devoutly to be desired that our President 
and his advisers may be guided by heavenly 
and peaceable wisdom in dealing with them. 


the Americans. 


It is sad indeed to think of the hundreds of 


millions of immortal souls in Asia, who know 
not the blessed Gospel of Christ, and who, 
considering those to be Christians who call 


themselves so, logical/y conclude that religion 
not to be a beneficent one whose votaries 
grind them with tyranny, cruelty and fraud, 
and hence reject the gospel which its profes- 
sors practically caricature. 


The mission of one simple and humble 
Christian, like Mary Fisher, (who, in 1660, 
penetrated the Turkish army to proclaim to 
the Sultan Mahomet IV, the word of the 


Lord) were worth more than the preaching of 


a thousand missionaries who, by teaching and 
practicing the arts of war, give the Jie to the 
precepts of our blessed Lord. 


<i 

To Supscripers AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
—This number commences a new volume. 
Subscribers are requested to make early set- 
tlement with the agents or with the Publisher. 
To correspondents we would repeat, what is 
forgotten by some, that it is important their 
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contributions should be written distinctly on 

one side of the paper, in a legible hand, with - 
black ink, and on white paper. For the lat- 

ter request our reason is, that indistinct 

manuscript has become a source of extreme 

pain in reading, and has sometimes to be 

thrown aside. Not unfrequently contribu- 

tions are sent to us, on blue paper, with faint 

ink or pencil marks. Thirty years ago this 

would have been considered as of much less 

importance. When obituary or marriage no- 

tices are sent, the Editor must always be in- 

formed whether the parties are members with 

Friends, and in obituaries, the Monthly Meet- 

ing to which the deceased belonged should be 

stated. The right of abridging obituaries is 

claimed and exercised by the Editor. With- 

out this, space would be improperly filled 

with repetition, and often with words liable 

to objection. There are phrases which occur 

in a large proportion of the obituaries sent to 

us which are proper in themselves, but if 

admitted would be several times repeated 

inalmostevery number ;—as, for instance, that 

“great suffering was borne with exemplary 

patience and resignation.” Were we to in- 

sert this expression as often as it occurs in 

our correspondence, it would displease the 

reader with sameness, and occupy space un- 

profitably. Asa general rule conciseness is 

very desirable in these notices. Obituary 

verses are rarely admissible, or texts which 

would equally apply in every instance,—as: 

“ Be ye also ready.” We wish ever to act 
with sympathy and tenderness in these cases, 
limiting them “to that which is good to the 
use of edifying.” 

It is not reasonable to expect the Editor to 
return to the writers communications which 
are not used, or to give an answer, after the 
lapse of weeks or months, why they have not 
been inserted. To do this, whilst in the re- 
ception of three to five mails daily, would be 
beyond our power. 

We are glad to be promptly informed of 
events interesting or important to the body of 
Friends. In several recent cases, owing to 
neglect in the mails, such information has 
reached us too late to be of use. In convey- 
ing such important notices, we find it neces- 
sary to observe brevity, or to avoid much 
personality or such particulars as would 
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savor of laudation or exaltation of the instru- 
ment. “Who is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave to every man ?”’—“ So then neither 
is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 
We hear with thankful reverence of the Spir- 
it’s out-pourings when the Lord is pleased to 
be favorable unto Zion, and we wish so to re- 
cord the intelligence az to tell His praise and 
to ascribe to Him al/ the glory. 

Increasingly sensible of the importance 
and responsibility of furnishing weekly relig- 
ious matter for so large a number of readers, 
the Editor asks the sympathy of his friends, 
and their prayers that he may be aided by a 
wisdom far better than any that could inhere 
in him, and that the yearning desires for the 
spread of truth and edification of its profess- 
ors, with which each paper is issued, may not 
be “in vain in the Lord.” 


EaRLHAM EnpDoOwMENT.—By a letter re 


ceived after this number was in type, we learn 
that our Western Friends are nobly pressing 
this cause with an energy which deserves, and, 


we trust, will win success. Friends will be 
called upon and we hope they will enlarge 
their hearts. The cause of liberal education 
must not be suffered to languish in the Socie- 
ty of Friends. Let our children be able to 
meet intelligently on fair, equal ground, the 
armies of drilled ritualists annually sent forth 
into the world to subvert the simple faith 
We do not educate our children to make 
them preachers, knowing that it is the pre- 
rogative of Christ to select His own minis- 
ters; but we wish to give them such mental 
training that they will not be duped by 
specious error. We wish their intellectual 
development to be sufficient for the require- 
ment of their duty, in whatever service the 
Lord may appoint to them. The unlettered 
man is often enabled to give the Divine 
message with demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power, but knowledge, if not perverted, 
is good—and ignorance is a miasm to be dis- 
pelled. 

Fox, Penn, Barclay, &c., were advocates 
of liberal education. Let the successors of 
those enlightened men, if need be, retrench 
their personal expenses and abate their luxu- 


ries, that they may endow their colleges, 
Let each one give according as the Lord 
hath prospered him, and thus sow the seed of 
future enlightenment. The amount asked is 
much less than ought to be collected. 


see: - 
CONDENSATIONS. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting is to sit this year at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, commencing with public meeting for 
worship on 5th day, 8th mo. 3lst, at 10 o'clock, a, 
mM. Yearly Meeting for Ministers and Elders same 
day at 3 o'clock, Pp. m. 

Trains from Pittsburg, Cleveland and the west, 
(via Steubenville and Pan Handle R. R.) arrive at 
Portland stat’on on the Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R. 
daily at 114 a.m. and 4.44 p.m., and from the 
west via Bellair, Wheeling &c., at 12 m. and 6.30 
Pp. M. Friends proposing to attend, by notifying 
‘Wm. R. Ratcliff, Mount Pleasant, Ohio,”’ will find 
conveyances to Mount Pleasant on the arrival of 
the trains on the 30th and 3lst inst. 


The Winter Session of Westtown School will com- 
mence on Second day, 10th mo. 30th. Karly ap- 
plication for admission should be made to Aaron 
Sharples:, Superintendent ; address ‘‘ Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co., Ps,’? ov to Charles J. Allen, 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Winter Term of Haverford College will com- 
mence on 4th day, 9th mo. 13th. For terms and 
other particulars apply to the President, Samuel 
J. Gummere, West Haverford, Pa. 


Asher and Sarah M. Hyatt having, «3 we learn 
from the English periodicals, acceptably visited the 
Yearly Meeting and other meetings in Norway, 
landed in Enogland 7th mo. 24, where they pur- 
sued their religious prospect, and at last account 
had reached the house of our beloved Friend Isaac 
Robson. 


At Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting (Eng.) on the 
27th ult., [saac Robson returnel the certificate lib- 
erating him for Christian service in North America, 
giving an interesting report of the nature of the 
work and the characteristics of the various Yearly 
Meetings. Friends were thankful that he hai been 
strengthened to perform the service, and for his 
peaceful return. 


Religious persecution in Russia is grievous. Of 
many thousands of villagers enrolled as orthodox 
church members, a large majority are of Lutheran 
faith, and are anxious to return to that profession. 
They implore with tears permission to confess what 
they regard as the Truth. The Society of Friends 
in England has joined with others in intercessions 
on their behalf. Friends have, however, issued a 
separate memorial, to present which Isaac Gurney, 
Henry Hipsiey and Samuel Robson were deputed. 
The Emperor is opposed to persecution, yet ‘‘ views 
with some jealousy,’’ says the London Times, “any 
outside representations with regard to the internal 
affairs of the country.”’ 


Lost Creek Quarterly Meeting, Tenn., held on 
Sixth-day, 8mo. 12th, was followed next day by 
large public meetings, morning aud evening, where 
much tenderness of spirit prevailed. So great was 
the concourse also on First-day morning, that 
three public meetings were simultaneously held; 
one held in a neighboring grove was attended by 
over a thousand persons. 


The whole contribution for Maryville Meeting 
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House as yet obtained, amounts to $1,200. This 
will pot meet the necessity of the case. The Quar- 
terly Meeting is to be holden there once in the year, 
and public meetings when appointed are thronged 
by earnest seekers, to exc'ude whom, from lack of 
sufficient accommodations, would be a cause for 
regret. 


+ +0 
MARRIED. 


DILLINGHAM—PIM.—Married at Friends’ Meet 
ing house, West Chester, Pa., on the 20th of Sev- 
enth month, 1871, John H. Dillingham of Haver- 
ford, Pa., to Mary Pim of the former place. 


+8: 


DIED. 


HATHAWAY.—At Damascus, Ohio, 12th mo. 
llth, 1870, Ida Eliza, eldest daughter of Caleb 
and Sarah D. Hathaway, aged 10 years. We be 
lieve that che was a child whose sins were forgiven 
for Jesus’ sake. She manifested her love for her 
Saviour by striving to keep his commandments. 
She watched over her little brothers and sisters 
tenderly and patiently, to keep them from doing 
or saying anything wrong; and tavght them many 
sweet Bible verses and hymns. 

MADEN.—On the 11th of Fourth month, 1871, 
Hiram Maden, in the 0th year of his age, an es- 
teémed member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. In early life be chose the straight and nar- 
row way and continued to advance steadily in his 
Christian course. During years of severe suffering, 
which he bore with much patience, he was enabled 
to look forward with a firm trust that throagh re- 
deeming mercy his sins were blotted out. We have 
the consoling telief that his spirit has entered into 
that glorious city whose walls are salvation and 
whose gates are praise. 

MADEN.—On the 28th of 9th month, 1870, Eli, 
son of Hiram and Elizat-th Maden (both deceased) 
amember of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in 
the 320d yeur of his age. He was drowned in the 
river near Fort Arbuckle, Arkansas. Although sud- 
denly called from works to rewards, he is telieved 
to have been aware that his time was short here on 
earth, and to have been prepared for the change. 

McFADEN.—At his residence near Ogden, Clin- 
ton Co., Ohio, on the sixth of Seventh month, 
1871, John McFaden, aged 56 years, a member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. He fully realized 
from the first that be never would recover, and his 
last words were that he soon would be at home, 
where pain and sorrow would be no more. 

ANDREW.—At his residence near Ogden, Clin- 
ton Co., Ohio, on the 18th of Seventh month, 1871, 
Samuel Andrew, in the &&th year of his age, a mem 
ber of Springfield Monthly Meeting. He had been 
helpless for the last six mouths, but seemed cheer 
ful and patiently waiting for the Master’s time to 
gather him home a8 a sheck of corn fully ripe. 

HILL.—On the 8th of Eighth month, 1871, in 
the 24th year of ber age, Sarah J. Hill, eldest 
daughter of Natban and Eleanor Hill, a member of 
Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Her end 
Was peace, 

LINDLEY.—On the 3d of Eighth month, 1871, 
at his residence on Lost River, Indiana, Owen Lind- 
ley, in his 78tth year, a member of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

RUSH.—In Columbia City, Ind., on the Sth of 
Eighth month, Okaloosa, infant daughther of Ire 
dell B, and Nancy E. Rush. 


’ 


JONES.—On the 5th of Eighth month, near 
Hughesville, Md., Arthur Elwood, son of Euoch and 
Lydia A. Jones., in his 3d year. 

STARBUCK —Suddenly, on the 16th of First mo., 
1871, by the explosion of an engine near Rash- 
ville, Ind., Eudorus E. son of G. W. and Sally 
Starbuck, in the 22nd year of his age; a member 
of Carthege Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

GARDNER.—In peace, on the 29th of Fifth 
month, 1871, Isaac Gardner, in the 84th year of 
his age, a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. His voice was seldom heard in the public 
assemblies, yet he was a preacher of righteousness, 
and his care for the rising generation was manifest- 
ed on all suitable occasions. 

——_—__— 

For Friends’ Review. 
AGED AND INFIRM 

PERSONS.” 

This institution was established about seven 
years ago, at 340S. Front St., where it has 
since sheltered and comforted from 25 to 30 
aged ones at a time—that being the greatest 
number which the house could accommodate 
—but there were so many applicants—so 
many needing just such a home, where they 
could be cared for, until the’ Master called 
them to enter a better one, that a generous 
friend donated an acre of ground, and fur- 
nished the means to build one outside the 
city, which could accommodate not only 30, 
but 130, of these poor feeble ones; and to this 
new Home the former occupants of the home 
in 8. Front St., are now removed, fully en- 
joying the change from the stifling heat of 
the city, to the pure refreshing breezes of 
their new location. Many who have been 
long waiting for room, we hope, now very 
soon, toadmit—but our Jarger accommodations 
and greatly increased family will, of course, 


“HOME FOR COLORED 


| multiply our expenses, so that it seems necessa- 


ry to make known the need of help for this 
most excellent charity, trusting that o// who 
have the means, and feel it a pleasure to do 
good—even a privilege to help the helpless— 
will freely respond to this appeal, and aid us 
what they can. Much more furniture is also 
required ; donations in such pieces as Friends 
can spare—such as bureaus, bedding, sofas, 
settees, &c., can be sent to the home, near 
the corner of Girard and Belmont avenues, 
and in money to either of the undersigned— 
Sam’. R. Sarpiey, Treasurer, 
111 S. Fourth St. 
Ann Jess, cor. Franklin & Noble. 
Saran Lewis, 315 Marshall St. 
Saran Pennock, 805 Franklin St. 
~<a 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN FRANCE, 


Tne London “Friend” gives an interesting 
paper by Edmund Pace, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted : 


‘A lady, who before the war was in easy circum- 
stances, but who in consequence of it has suffered 
great losses, was introduced to our friends R. and 
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C. Alsop while she was a refageein London. Hav- 
ing left the Roman Catholic religion from deep con- 
viction of its errors, and being truly pious and ex- 
emplary, now that she has returned to her husband 
and family her mind is given upto serve the Lord 
Jesus by devoting herself to the religious instruc 
tion of her poorer neighbors. 

Aroom in their house, which is situated at Bou- 
logne.sur-Seine, just outside of the fortifications of 
Paris, has been appropriated to a sewing-class of 
women. It is held twice a week for three hours, 
during which time the Scriptures are read and ex 
plained, and the truths of the Gospel plainly set be- 
fore them. Fifty women, all! Catholics, have joined 
the class, and manifest a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings. To maintain this class for twelve months 
will involve an outlay of £160.”’ 


her more strictly religious history and present 
religious aspect, with Jew, Moslem, Latin, 
and Greek in her midst, hateful and envious 
of one another; the two latter, by idolatry 
and fanaticism, casting insurmountable stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of the others if they 
should ever try to approach more closely, in- 
quiring, “What it Christianity ?”—the church- 
es standing open to the eyes of the “ unbe- 
lievers,” with images and their idol-worship- 
pers within, and very few true descendants of 
the early church of Jerusalem now dwelling 
within her walls: the priests, grinding the 
faces of the poor, extorting the last piaster 
from them, that they may live in luxury ; so 
that we turn from these tothe Mohammedan, 
ignorant, indeed, and degraded, but serving 
God apparently to the best of his knowledge, 
—and cannot wonder that he believes his own 
the true religion ;—all these and many other 
points might be examined with interest. 

This last, the present religious aspect of 
Jerusalem, is perhaps the most sorrowful in 
which we can see the city ; and the Christian 
of this day may well, like the prophets of old, 
or One greater than the prophets, weep to be- 
hold her desolations. Here, however, as in 
other parts of the land, there are bright spots 
in the Christian schools and other missionary 
agencies, which are sowing seed that will 
surely bring forth fruit; and it is rather on 
these than on any of the former points, inter- 
esting though all are, that we would now 
dwell, trying also to sketch something of the 
physical aspect of Jerusalem, and of the gen- 
eral appearance of the modern city. 

In picturing its situation, it is well to re- 
member that it is no mere figure of speech to 
say that the people go up from all parts of 
their land to the capital of Palestine. Jeru- 
salem stands at a height of more than 2200 
feet above the level of the sea; so that it is 
on almost all sides, and very decidedly on the 
east aud west, an ascent to reach her position. 
tow | She and her former rival, Samaria, occupy, it 
arises in our fancy, invested with all the mys-| may be said, the two noblest situations in this 
terious glory of the past. mountainous land—a high hill or cluster of 

The subject which the one word “ Jerusa-| hills, surrounded by well defined valleys, 
lem” embraces is so extensive that it might | bounded again by a bulwark of hills beyond. 
fill many volumes, The Jerusalem of his |The group on which Jerusalem is built is at 
tory,—her kings and people, that great city | the top of the mountains of Judea. 
in prosperity and adversity, her seventeen| The first view obtained by the traveller ap- 
sieges, her many transformations wrought by | proaching from the north-west or Jaffa side is 
destroying and rebuilding hands ;—the ancient | disappoiating—his dream of “ the joy of the 
city, as now coming to light through ‘the dis-| whole earth” is not realized. The great Rus- 
coveries of the Palestine Exploration Society ;| sian buildings, hospices, consulate, etc., built 
—the modern city, as shown to strangers by | of white stone, and forming a suburb, are cer- 
Roman Catholic guides, who would point out | tainly splendid; but the eye goes forward to 
to credulous eyes not only the exact spots|the city itself, with its grey stone wall and 
once occupied by the Cross and the Sepul-| towers, which from this poiat look somewhat 
chre, but even the house of the rich man at insignificant, and its unimposing houses, with 
whose gate Lazarus sat, and one of the very| white flat or dome-shaped roofs: it looks 
“stones which would have cried out !”—or!small—it is not the Jerusalem of his imagin- 


EASTERN SKETCHES. 
BY ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 
(Selections continued from page 819.) 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem ! that most universally interest- 
ing spot in the whole world ; to whose name— 
familiar to every ear and heart, Jew or Chris- 
tian, in all ages—attach feelings of so great 
reverence and mystery, that we feel as if the 
spot which it represents could hardly now ex- 
ist except ideally ; how is it possible in a few 
pages to give any satisfying conception of 
this culminating point of interest in the East? 

We must all have built up in our minds 
our own individual Jerusalem, formed of the 
ideas gathered first from the Bible and from 
the hymns of our childhood; afterwards re- 
modelled, and perhaps overthrown and raised 
again in plainer and more substantial form, 
by means of the painted and written pictures 
which help to bring Eastern scenery before 
oureyes. These last can, however, only show 
us the modern city: the Jerusalem of old, be 
fore destruction upon destruction had ob 
literated the very traces of many of her for- 
mer features,—levelling hills, filling up val- 
leys, and burying palaces, bulwarks, towers, 
and streets from 70 to upwards of 100 feet 
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ation. But he will not long be disappointed. | performance in which some of the most juve- 
Let him from Mount Scopus, on the north- | nile Pharisees showed especial zeal. The sec- 
east, the spot where Titus encamped, see the | ond synagogue visited was that of the Holy 
city standing compact and grand, with the| Pharisees, a smaller body, and in a poorer 


sun shining on her towers and domes, and ber 


whole extent visible, girt by two miles of wall 
(once, it is said, four and a half in circuit) ; 
or let him view her from the Mount of Olives 
on the east, rising from the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, with the Dome of the Rock and the 
Mosques of Omar and Aksa before him, on | 
the spot where the temple stood,—and he can | 
hardly fail to feel something of the admiring 
enthusiasm of the ancient Jew beholding the 
city of his fathers. 

It was on the Jaffa side that our first im- 
pression was received. As soon as the grey| 
wall and towers came in sight, one of our! 
muleteers, a son of the Prophet—the Moslems, 
too, have a deep reverence for Jerusalem— | 
stretched his hand towards it with seeming | 
fervor, exclaiming “ E/ Kuds !”—The holy! 
Alas, with the very same breath followed the 
indispensable “ Backsheesh !” 

Passing many Russian pilgrims, men and 
women, in their great fur-collared coats and | 
strong men’s boots, suitable for the long jour- 
ney they have made, we rode around the| 
north wall to the handsomest, the Damascus | 
gate, so called from its looking towards the 
ancient capital of Syria. Here, as at the four 
other entrances, stands a guard of Turkish 
soldiers. Passing them, “ we entered through 
the gates into the city,” and the horses’ feet 








‘building. There were no women visible on 


| either occasion : we must suppose that woman 
lamong the Jews is incapable of performing 


the part of a Pharisee. 

Returning from witnessing this ludicrous 
ceremony, which is yearly performed under 
the title of “ Beating Haman,” we found our- 
selves picking our way, by the joint aid of 
the moon, and the lamp in front carried by a 
servant, among the pitfalls and cirt of some 
of the back alleys of Jerusalem, There are 
no street-lamps here or in any city of Syria 
and Palestine, and it is contrary to law to go 
out after dark without a light. As soon as 
the sun sets the bazaars are closed, and the 
streets deserted ; and it was not without awe 
that we rode, as we did once or twice, late in 
the evening, through some of these empty 
places. The horses’ hoofs stumbling and 
slipping on the round paving-stones, and the 
voice of Ali or Abdullah cheering on the ani- 
mals, rung hollow through the narrow, dark, 
and often vaulted streets, whose mysterious 
corners and recesses were half revealed by 
the passing gleam of the lantern. 

Around the east, south, and west of the 
city run clearly-defined valleys. Jehoshaphat, 
on the eastern side, is very much a place of 
tombs. The Mohammedans occupy its west- 
ern slope, with their graves nestling close to 


were soon noisily slipping, stumbling, and | the city wall; for this spot is to the Moslem 
trampling along the narrow, half-paved, hilly |also the traditional “Valley of Decision,” 
streets of Jerusalem, which know not wheels, | where he believes the multitudes will be gath- 


and where there is hardly room to pass cam- 
els and donkeys with their spreading loads 
of olive branches. It is unnecessary to de- 
scribe the bazaars of the city, and their ani- 
mate and inanimate occupants : they are simi- 
lar to those of Jaffa, but more extensive. The 
Jews’ Sabbath, the Christians’, and the Mos- | 


lems’ holy days, are all different, so that every | 


day of the week is outwardly much the same 
in Jerusalem, buying and selling going on 
alike on all. The streets, though so narrow, 
are cleaner and in better condition than we 
had expected, though the Jewish quarter is 
in some parts deplorable enough. 

Here, one evening, we visited two of the 
Pharisees’ synagogues, at the time of their 
feast of Purim. In one of the buildings, 
about 100 of the sect, from eight years old to 
eighty, all dressed alike in high fur-bordered 
hats, and dressing-gowns like coats, and each 
with a book or scroll and a lamp in his hand, 
lighting up his well-defined features, were 
swaying to and fro, murmuring at the most 
rapid rate the book of Esther, and beating 
loudly with sticks and stones at the occur- 
rence of the name of Haman,—a part of the 


ered for the last judgment. Figures of white 
robed, veiled Mohammedan women might 
often be seen sitting among the tombs, whith- 
er, it is said, they repair once a week, to share 
with the dead the events of the past seven 
days. 

The Jews’ favorite burying-place ison the op- 
positeside of the valley, looking across towards 
their Holy City, and near the old tombs of 
their kings and prophets: he whose bones are 
favored to mingle with this ancient and sa- 
cred dust is sure of a happy resurrection. But 
these graveyards, as throughout the country, 
are open to man and beast, and here the 
jacka! and hyena skulk at night. 

Jerusalem is the centre of mission work in 
Palestine, as Beyrout is in Syria; and Eng- 
lish and Germans are engaged here, working 
for the enlightenment and upraising of the peo- 
ple, especially of those who will soon be the men 
and women whose characters will tell either 
for good or evil in their country. 

The Prussian Protestant Deaconesses have 
here two of their valuable institutions, where 
the sister branches of their work, teaching 
and healing, are carried on by these earnest 
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women, whose bright, cheerful faces and 
happy manner, wherever they are seen, give 
a most agreeable idea of what the Christian 
missionary should be. Their Girls’ School, 
Talitha Kumi, is a large, well-built house, 
within half a mile of the western wall of Je- 
rusalem. Nearly 100 children are gathered 
here, of all sects, and from various parts of 
the country, many of them orphans, receiving 
a good Christian education,—body, mind, aud 
soul being trained together. 

It was very pleasant to visit the different 
schoolrooms, where eack “ sister” was busy 
with her charge, some teaching classes of girls 
of fifteen or sixteen, some with a group of 
little Syrians of two or three years old, learn 
ing the Arabic alphabet and singing Christian 
hymns, in bright, clean, airy rooms which 
look out on a pleasant garden. Eight of the 
Deaconesses have their work and their home 
in Talitha Kumi, presided ,over by an older 
sister. 

Their other institution is the Hospital, sit- 
uated on Mount Zion, where, in cheerful 
rooms furnished with comfortable, white-cov 
ered beds, four of these good deaconesses, in 
their homely blue dresses and pure white 
caps, move about among the sick of all relig 
ions, nursing and comforting the sufferers, 
showing the power of Christian love, and try- 
ing through kindness to their bodies to reach 
their souls. During the year 1870 they had 
678 patients, 444 of whom were Moslems. A 
dispensary is attached to the hospital, where 
one of the number daily gives out medicine 
and other relief toany who like to come. We 
visited both establishments, Eli and Siby! 
Jones speaking to the children and patients, 
and encouraging the sisters in their good 
work. They are all far from their own land 
and friends, but happy in being granted the 
privilege of working for their heavenly Mas- 
ter in the city where He Himself taught and 


healed the people. 
(To be continued.) 


. 


From the Aiboenen (London.) 
CONTINUATION OF THE DEEPSEA EXPLOR 
ATION. 


Men of science, and indeed all who desire 
to see en extension of our knowledge of the 
great forces at work ever forming and chang- 
ing the face of the globe, will be glad to hear 
of the proposal to continue the explorations 
into the physical and biological phenomena 
of the deep-ocean beds, on a larger scale. 
Dr. Carpenter and Prof. Wyville Thomson, 
during the last thre: vears, have, as our read- 
ers are aware, investigated, with the dredge, 
with the thermometer, and by chemical anal- 
ysis, the conditions presented by a portion 
of the deep North Atlantic bed, not far dis- 
tant from our own coasts. By the wise lib 
erality of the Government, they have been 
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in these successive expeditions aided by the 
use of a vessel and crew belonging to the 
Navy; and, in consequence of this assistance, 
they have been able to achieve results which 
would otherwise have been well nigh impos- 
sible. These results are of so great an im- 
portance and interest’ that they have excited 
profound attention in all parts of the world; 
and at the present time the United States, 
Sweden, and Germany are preparing to carry 
on similar investigations. Already the hy- 
drographer’s department of the United States 
Government has obtained confirmatory evi 
dence on the western side of the Atlantic; 
and under the intelligent superintendence of 
the same department, which appears to rec- 
ognize in these researches a sphere of work 
which it is its duty to occupy, there will, no 
doubt, be much further of value done in the 
same line. The first proposition, four years 
since, from Prof. Wyville Thomson to our 
Government, to assist by the loan of a ship 
in a careful exploration of the deeper por- 
tions of the North Atlantic, arose from the 
interest excited by the researches of a Swedish 
dredging expedition. England has, however, 
as indeed is only right, always been foremost 
in the investigation of the nature of the sea, 
its currents, depths, life, &c. English natu- 
ralists have been the most prominent in the 
use of the dredge for ascertaining the forms 
of life occurring on sea-bottoms; the most 
valuable soundings have been made by 
English navigators from the time of Ross 
onwards, and the art of manipulating sub- 
marine cables has been worked out by Eng- 
lishmen. We are more interested in a thor- 
ough understanding of the sea than any 
other nation, and it is only reasonable, there- 
fore, that our Government should take very 
decided steps in carrying on, and even origi- 
nating, researches tending to such kuoowl- 
edge; and, being thus practically interested 
in the matter, the scientific problems con- 
nected with the sea,—so fundamental in geo- 
logical speculation, so fertile in relation to 
the origin and nature of life,—naturally fall 
to our share for investigation ; and we, with 
our immense naval apparatus,—as a people 
with a Royal Society and a claim to a place 
in the scientific community,—are bound for 
our honor to take up these questions. 

Let us recall briefly what are the results 
which the expeditions of the last three years 
have furnished. It had been a current belief 
among physical geographers that the temper- 
ature of the deepest portions of the sea was 
everywhere about 39° Fabr., sinking to that 
point as the thermometer descends from the 
warmer surface in equatorial regions, and as- 
cending to that point as the thermometer is 
lowered from the colder surface of polar re 
gions. But in his first exploration in the 
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deep channel which lies between the North 
of Scotland and the Faroe Isles, Dr. Carpen- 
ter found, over a considerable area, at depths 
of 600 fathoms, a temperature of only 32° to 
33° Fabr., the surface temperature being 
only about 52°: in closely contiguous re- 
gions, at the same depths and with the same 
surface-temperature, the remarkable fact was 
observed that the temperature was not less 
than 47°. Coupled with this difference 
of temperature, there was found a difference 
of Fauna, the living things in the cold area 
being of a different type from, and less 
abundant than, those of the warm area, which 
resembled the forms occurring in the warmer 
temperate seas. This and subsequent con- 
firmatory observations have been explained 
by Dr. Carpenter, by a theory of oceanic cur- 
rents, which is of exceeding importance, 
Much influence has been attributed to surface- 
currents, such as the Gulf Stream. In re 
lation to climates and the equalization of the 
temperature of the Globe, Dr. Carpenter 
suggests that the deep areas of cold water 
which he observed are currents of cooled 
water passing from the regions of polar ice 
to the equator,—the water warmed at the 
surface in the equatorial regions spreads to 
the polar regions, and being there rapidly 
cooled by the accumulated ice sinks, in virtue 


of its greater density, below the warm water 
continually arriving from the tropics, the 
constant displacement of cooled water by 


warm producing a constant current. In this 
way a continual circulation is effected of a 
far more general nature, and proportionately 
more important than the limited surface 
currents with which we were previously ac- 
quainted. The analogy of the atmospheric 
circulation is entirely in favor of this theory, 
and simple experiments which we are every 
day making in heating apparatuses of various 
kinds, such as the hot water pipes of our 
greenhouses, give us ample proof that the 
agents at work, viz., equatorial heat and 
polar coid, are causes capable of producing 
the results ascribed to them. Sir John Her- 
schel, a short time before his death, expressed 
an opinion favorable to Dr. Carpenter’s theo- 
ry. If true, it will considerably modify the 
received doctrine of the dependence of our 
own climate, and of the amelioration of the 
temperature of the polar basin, on an exten- 
sion of the Gulf Stream ; it will also consid- 
erably modify the glacial doctrine of geolo- 
gists, limiting its range in one direction, 
whilst vastly extending it in others; and it 
will have an important bearing on the ration- 
ale of those surface currents which are so im- 
portant in navigation, and of which the ex- 
Eenatice has hitherto been so difficult. The 

altic current, the Gibraltar current, and the 
Bosphorus current, have been rendered in- 
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telligible by the light of this theory, which 
Dr. Carpenter hopes further to confirm 
during the present summer. To extend the 
researches which led to these results into the 
great ocean beds of other parts of the world 
is clearly very desirable. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


en 
Selected. 
THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


Lord, open the door, for I falter ; 
I faint in this stifled air, 
In dust and straitness I lose my breath ; 
This life of self is a living death: 
Let me into thy pastures,—broad and fair,— 
To the sun and the wind from thy mountains 
free ; 
Lord, open the door to me! 


There’s a holier life, and truer 
Than ever my heart has found; 

There's a nobler work than is wrought, within 
These walls so charred by the fires of sin, 
Where I toil like a captive blind and bound :— 

An open door—to a freer task 
In Thy nearer smile, I ask. 


Yet the world is Thy field, Thy garden; 
On earth art Thou still at home ; 
When Thou bendest hither Thy hallowing eye, 
My narrow work-room seems vast and high, 
Its dingy ceiling—a rainbow dome: 
Stand ever thus by my narrow door, 
And toil will be toil no more. 


Through the rosy portals of morning, 

Now the tides of sunshine flow 
Over the earth and the glistening sea, 

The praise Thou inspirest rolls back to Thee, 
Its tones through the infinite arches go ; 

Yet crippled and dumb behold me wait, 
Dear Lord! at the beautiful gate. 


I wait for Thy hand of healing— 
For vigor and hope in Thee :— 

Open wide the door,—let me feel the san, — 
Let me touch Thy robe, I shall rise and run 

Through Thy happy universe, safe and free, 
Where in and out Thy beloved go, 

Nor want nor wandering know. 


Thyself art the door most holy! 
By Thee let me enter in! 
I press towards Thee with my failing strength : 
Unfold thy love in its breadth and length ! 
True light from Thine let my spirit win! 
To the saints’ fair city—the Father's throne— 
Thou, Lord, art the way alone. 


From the deeps of unseen glory 
Now I feel the flooding light; 

O rare, sweet winds from Thy hills that blow ! 
O river, eo calm in its crystal flow! | 

O love unfathomed—the depth, the height ! 
What joy wilt Thou not unto me impart, 

When thou shalt enlarge my heart. 


To be made with Thee one spirit, 
Is the boon that I lingering ask, 
To have no bar ’twixt my soul and Thine ; 
My thoughts te echo Thy will divine ; 
Myself, Thy servant for every task ; 
Life | Life ! I may enter through Thee, the door— 
Saved, sheltered for evermore. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.— European advices are to 
the 221inst. 


France—The Election Committee of the Assem- 
bly, to which was referred the proposition for the 
prolongation of the powers of Thiers, having 
reached a vote on the question, were found to 
stand six in favor of the proposition, and nine 
against it. Their report not having been made, the 
subject had not been formally considered in the As- 
sembly, and the result there was quite uncertain. 
The committee on the army bill made a report on the 
19th, recommeuding its passage. The bill, as re 
ported, makes military service compulsory, allows 
no one the right to procure a substitute, prohibits 
soldiers from voting in political elections, and dis- 
solves the National Guards throughout the coun- 
try. 

Negotiations looking to a complete evacuation of 
France by the Germans are said to be going on, 
but apparently with little prospect of success until 
the stipulated amount of indemnity shall be paid. 
The French government is said in consequence 
of the difficulties thrown in the way of the evacua- 
tion, to have refused to admit Alsatian produce to 
French markets, until after the German troops 
shall have left France. A Berlin journal, while 
confirming the report of the pending negotiations, 
asserts that the provocations offered to Germany by 
French newspapers endanger peace between the 
two countries, and adds that if the French promi 
ses to make early payments of the indemnity be 
fulfilled, and no untoward disturbance of peaceful 
relations occur, the withdrawal of the German 
fo'ces will soon commence. 

Great Briraix.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 15th, Vernon Harcourt made a violent attack 
on the government for the use made of the 
royal prerogative on the question of the purchase 
of army commissions; but Gladstone, on account 
of the amount of unfinished business before the 
House, declined to enter into any controversy on 
the subject. The Attorney General defended the 
application of the royal prerogative in this case, 
but said that the Queen had practically announced 
her reso!uti-n not to interfere again. On the 17th, 
in reply to remarks of members, Gladstone defend- 
ed the action of the police at the Dublin meeting of 
the 12th, and on a division of the House, a majori- 
ty of 52 appeared in favor of the course of the 
government on that matter. Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 21st, to llth mo. 7th. The royal 
speech, delivered by commission, refers with ex- 
pressions of satisfaction to the treaty recently con- 
cluded with the United States. 

The Queen was reported ill at her residence at 
Balmoral, in the north of Scotland. 

John Bright, it is said, has in great measure re- 
covered his health, and hopes to resume his Par- 
liamentary duties at the next session. 

The potato blight is reported to have been de- 
veloped to an alarming extent in Ireland, and it is 
feared the crop is almost ruined. 

A deputation of Frenchmen recently visited Ire- 
land, and has now passed into England, for the 
purpose of personally returving thanks, on behalf 
of the French people, for the liberal aid given from 
the United Kingdom to the wounded and suffering 
French during the late war. 

Germany.—A postal conference in session at Ber- 
lin, has suggested international treaties between 
European and American powers, establishing a 
uniform rate of postage on letters, regardless of 
distance, of 20 centimes (about five cents) prepaid, 
and 40 centimes not prepaid, with additional 
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charges on letters which go by 3ea. The German 
postal department has notified that of the United 
States that the following places in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, formerly classed as German towns, by the 
definitive treaty of peace remain in the possession of 
France, and hence letters to these points do not 
come under the present postal arrangements with 
Germany, viz.: Belfort, Beaufort Fontaine, Bole 
Bouroge, Brunn Fontaine, Dattenried, Delle, Gi- 
romaguy, Welchen Kappelen, and Sons Rouge- 
mont, in Alsace; Cirey an deru Verz»uze, Mars la 
Tour, and Moneel an der Seille, in Lorraine. 


Prersia.—The accounts received respecting the 
famine in this country are contradictory. The Le- 
rant Herald asserts that the famine and pestilence 
are worse than ever; that in Ispahan alone, the 
previous population of which was estimated at 
150,000, there have been 27,000 victims ; that the 
crops are destroyed, and one third of the population 
has perished. 


Tue Wasaincton Treaty.—The King of Italy has 
appointed Gen. Menabrea arbitrator on the part of 
Italy, on the Alabama claims commission under this 
treaty; and the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion has selected, on behalf of Switzerland, Jacques 
Staempfli, Senior Federal Councillor and formerly 
President of the Republic. 


Americas Loan.—The associated European bank- 
ers with whom the Secretary of the Treasury had 
made arrangements for the placing of $75,000,000 
of the new five per cent. U. S. loan, gave notice 
through the press of London, Paris, Frankfort, 
Berlin and Amsterdam, of the opening of subscrip- 
tions for that object on the 22d instant, to con- 
tinue three days. Large applications were filed in 
advance of the opening of the books, and dispatches 
received in New York stated that the subs-riptions 
on the first day exceeded the whole amount allot- 
ted for the European market. Subscriptions for 
the portion retained in this country are also com- 
ing in rapidly. 


Domestic.—The Postmaster General announces 
that an arrangement has been concluded between 
the United States and Germany, to go into effect on 
the 1st of Tenth month next, reducing the rate of 
international postage for prepaid letters between 
the two countries, by the closed mail via England, 
from ten to seven cents per single rate of half- 
ounce or under. Unpaid letters are to be charged 
with double the prepaid rates, and those insuffi- 
ciently paid with the price for unpaid letters, de- 
ducting the amount prepaid. The postage is thus 
made uniform on letters whether sent via England 
or directly via Hamburg or Bremen. The reduc- 
tion applies to letters only, all the other matter 
continuing subject to present rates. 

Indian Agent Tatum reported to the Saperivtend- 
ent on the 5th instaut that several chiefs and head 
men of the Kiowas were at Fort Sill on the 2nd, 
and brought eleven mules to replace in part those 
stolen from Texas in the raid headed by Satan‘a, 
declaring that they wished to live iv peace, that 
they would make no more raids, and would return 
the remainder of the 41 stolen mules. The animals 
brought being very inferior, the Agent accepted 
only two, telling them they had stolen good mules, 
and must return good ones. He assured them that 
if they would return the mules and go upon their 
reservation, they would not be punished, but as 
soon as they made another raid, an attempt would 
be made to arrest the leaders and the chiefs con- 
cerned with Satanta. He thinks them in better 
subjection now than ever before. 
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~ OCEAN’ HOUSE. 


Cape May City, N. J. 
June ist, 1871. 
This WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE will “be 
kept, as usual, in every respect a first-class Family 
Hotel. Opens the 20th inst. 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 
For terms, &c., address 
LYCETT & SAWYER. 


Jous W. Lycert, 
Heyry W. Sawrza. 43 11t 


NOTICE. 


The undersigned would inform Friends and others 
wishing to locate in a healthy, pleasant neighbor- 
hood, well watered and timbered, and with the 
market facilities of the vicinity of large cities, that 
he has taken out a license as Rea Estate AGent, 


BSVIEY- 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Assombly 
S$. W. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST& 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United States and 


Canadas. For particulars call or send for Catalogue. (46 6m 





PERKINS’ & HOUSE'S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 


and will farnish any further information to any one | only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


addressing D. P. HAVILAND, 
48 ly. Bryantown, Charles Ce., Ma. 


WEST END HOUSE, 
(FORMERLY FRIEND'S COTTAGE.) 


CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 
Delightfully located, 80 feet from the surf; is 
now open for the reception of guests. Terms 
$20 per week. 
A. P. COOK, 
89 tf. Proprietress. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, ae &c. 


BENJAMIN GREEN 
33 N. Second 8t,, Philadelphia. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 
OOTTON SHIRTINGS & SHEETINGS. 


The superior and improved goods from the new 
mill of this well-known and popular Company are 
now for sale by the leading Jobbers and Retailers 
throughout the country, and by the Wholesale 
Agents : 

ALMY & CO., 65 Leonard St., New York, 
and 38 Franklin St., Boston. 
CADBURY, THOMAS &CO., 221 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., 27 German 
St., Baltimore. 


JOSEPH GRINNELL, Prest. 
ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treas. 
New Bedford. Mass., 6th mo., 1871. 42 3m. 


NEW STYLES 
Paper Hangings, Window Shades, 
TABLE AND STAIR OIL OLOTHS, 


Embossed, Figured and Gilt Papers. Plain 
Washable Paper of all tints. Fine Hall 
Decorations. 





Also, a very desirable Spring Fixture for Shades, to 


work without cord. 
SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
32 3m. 902 Spring Garden Bt. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
9mos 510 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
The next term of Haverford College will com- 


| mence on Fourth day, Ninth month 13th, under the 


direct charge of Samuel J. Gummere, Thomas Chase, 
and John H. Dillingham. For terms and other par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Samvgt J. Gummers, President, 
39 4m. West Haverford, Pa. 


Friends! Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts. 


We have just received two lots of 





TAMAR TINESS 


In Dark Browns and Modes. 


Also, another small lot of those very desirable 


PINE APPLE GRENADINES. 


Closing out a large assortment of neat 


LAWNS, 


at reduced prices. 
Call and See Them. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder, | 
For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without , 
being air-tight. Kither as canned fruit, stewed fruit, | 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant | 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. | 


Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the country, en- 
floraing the Powder. It is cheap, bealthy and re- 
liable, and the fruit can be used the same as old- 
fashioned sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., 
pence 40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold 
y druggists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. 
ZANE, NORNY & 
43 3m 


JAWES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St,, Philad. 535 Broadway, N. Y. 
OPTICIANS. MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 


A liberai discount by the dozen. 
CO., 136 N. 2d St., Philada. 








struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying | 


Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Barom- 
eters, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof Coils, 
Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 


The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents | 


for each part : 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
* 62. Optical PP ws 
3. Magic Lanterns, — 
4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
22 ly 


te 
ce 


MRS. E. STEEL, 


Manufacturer of 


Corsets and Braces for Ladies end Children, 


Paris-made Corsets. Werly Corsets. French Corset 
Clasps. SKIRTS at popular prices. 
82ly 1313 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 
26 South Third Street. Philada. 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS. 
Bought and sold on commission. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds for sale. 
35 6m. 


 OHARLES 0. JACKSO1 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 30 6m. 
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| No- 921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
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over $3,000,000. 
‘000‘000'T$ 
‘698I 10j ouoouy 


Accumulated 


| 
| 


The Penn Mutual was incorporated in 1847, 
| and is the ONLY PURELY MUTUAL Life 
' Insurance Company chartered by the State of 
Pennsylvania now doing business. 

The Penn Mutual having no stockholders 
to receive Jarge dividends out of the earnings 
of the Company, has by economical manage- 
ment been enabled to declare Twenty-three 
Annual Dividends, averaging, we believe, 
more than those of any other Company in 
the country. 
| These large returns of surplus we expect to 
, continue; they will hereafter be declared on 
the contribution plan, in cash, and available 
|in payment of the following Annual Premi- 
|ums, or in adding to the amount insured. 

Our expenses are below the average of Life 
|Companies; this is fairly attributable to the 
| age of the Company, the low rate of mortal- 

ity, due to the great care in the selection of 
lives, and to the fact that so large a portion of 
the Policy holders are members of the Society 
of Friends, who have always been largely 
| represented in the Board of ‘Trustees. 
olicies issued on all the approved plans. 
Every Policy holder is a member of the 
| Company, entitled to all its advantages and 
privileges, having the right to vote at all elec- 
tions for Trustees, and thus has a direct in- 
fluence in its management. 


Premiums may paid annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly, or a loan will be 
made for part of the amount. 
All information will be furnished on apple 
cation to the Officers or Agents of the Com- 
pany. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President, 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Secretary. 

JOHN W. HORNOR, A. V. P. and Actuary. 

Liberal arrangements made with parties 
desiring to act as Agents. 





